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the writings of Hobbes and Milton, and later in
those of Locke. The period, it is true, was one of
anticipation rather than of fulfilment ; broadly
speaking, it coincided with the growth of ration-
alism, a habit of mind which had been developing
imperceptibly since the beginning of the century,
and which was the cause of an increasing in-
difference to the ancient authority of the Church.
Charles had the intelligence to see that he could
not safely dispense with Parliament, though he
was determined, if he could, to maintain the
ancient prerogatives of the Crown. He preserved,
therefore, the right to choose his own Ministers.
But he chose them as foils to disguise his own
policy, as scapegoats whom he could drive out
into the wilderness as soon as Parliament or public
opinion turned against him. In this way he could
govern, not by his Ministers, but through them.
Hyde, as we have seen, was his first, as it was his
obvious, choice, but Hyde was too much of an
autocrat to make a good foil. He had allowed
himself to become identified with matters which
he stubbornly refused to see would stir up popular
indignation. Pride had raised him to a position
that was indeed hopeless, and an attempt to win
his master's approval by refusing to give Parlia-
ment an account of the supplies they had voted
was neutralised by his outspoken criticism of the